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Russia. His brother-in-law, Prince George of Denmark, became George L of
Greece. The Prince of Wales's father-in-law was King% of Denmark. His
elder sister was Crown Princess of Germany (in 1888 Empress Frederick). His
younger sister, Alice, married Louis, who succeeded to the Grand Ducal throne
of Hesse-Darmstadt in 1877. He was closely related to the Royal (mediatised)
family of Hohenlohe (or Gleichen) and of Teck, as well as to the family which
unsuccessfully claimed the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, the Dukes of
Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg. Through his connection with the Russian
Royal family (or rather the Princess of Wales' connection, through her sister,
Empress Alexander III. of Russia), he was related to the King of Wiirtem-
burg and the Grand Duke of Oldenburg.

For a man like the Prince of Wales, so keenly interested in people, in politics,
society, always travelling, conversing, observing, this intimate and widespread
relationship with the Royal and princely families of Europe ensured a knowledge
of foreign affairs and of European personalities such as even the most experi-
enced ambassador could not obtain. Yet if the Prince had only moved in
Royal circles his knowledge of people and politics would, though wide, .have
suffered from the very real limitations of all Royal circles; but it must be
remembered that what might be called his social catholicity, his zest for life
and society, gave him friends and acquaintances far beyond the Royal circles.
They were all, it is needless to say, well-to-do, affluent circles. The Prince of
Wales, however humane, could scarcely live the life of the common people
either at home or abroad; but no more did the statesmen, however demo-
cratic, live the lives of the common people in the nineteenth century. The
Prince of Wales probably knew more about Europe and its people and affairs
than any other European statesman. It is often questioned whether the inter-
relationship of the European Royal families contributed to the mutual under-
standing, the co-operation or forbearance of peoples; but there really should be
no doubt that it did so. Royal relationships did not prevent occasional (though
rare) warfare between states; but on the whole they contributed to stability,
as may easily be judged by anyone who observes the condition of Europe since
thrones have disappeared.

The Royal Family naturally had a vivid interest in German affairs, and
down to 1861 this interest was strongly favourable to Prussia which, in the
Prince Consort's view, was the natural leader of the movement for unity.
After the Prince Consort's death in 1861, and after Bismarck became Minister
President of Prussia in 1862, the tendency or method of the unity movement was
altered. In his first speech as Minister President before the Budget Com-
mittee of the Landtag, Bismarck said: " We (the Germans) should get no nearer
the goal by speeches, associations, decisions of majorities ; we should be unable
to avoid a serious contest which could only be settled by blood and iron/'